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nels of various kinds, such as terra-cotta or lead pipes
, av\oi), or rock-cut or constructed aqueducts
UTTOZ/O/ZOJ, opvypaTa), were substituted for
them. The water supply of the Peiraieus was in part
concealed beneath the bed of the Ilissos, and in part pro-
tected by the long walls from Athens.1

The Greeks did not always recognize the value of uni-
formity in aperture, or in strength, in their pipes, but
they did understand that water would reach the level
of its source, and carried their pipes through val-
leys and over hills in accordance with this principle.
At Patara in Lycia2 an aqueduct, apparently of Greek
workmanship, traverses a valley on an elevated structure;
but, in general, Greek aqueducts were subterranean.
Where practicable these subterranean aqueducts were
aerated by vertical shafts (^peariiu), which extended to
the -surface of the ground. rjphe most remarkable work
of this character is the sixth-century aqueduct constructed
by Eupalinos in the island of Samos,3 where the water is
carried from springs through a mountain by means of
a tunnel more than a thousand metres long. Before
being distributed, the water was usually gathered into
large cisterns or reservoirs (eVSoj^eZa, Sefa^evai, uTroSo^ai,
\d/c/coi). These were sometimes rock cut, sometimes con-
structed. A fine example of a circular cistern of the
Hellenistic period may be seen at Peligriniatza.* It is
built of fine jointed masonry, held together by a
very hard cement. At Thouria in Messenia there was

i Ziller, Ath. Mitt., II (1877), 107-131.
*Texier, III, 224 and PI. 179.
8Fabricius, in Ath. Mitt., IX (1884), 166-192.
4 Heuzey, Mont Olympe^ 329, PI, .8.